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members resting on their uncircumcision,— 
resting on the word ‘‘not,’’ standing in the very 
heart of it asacipher. ‘‘Oh yes, I am a sound 
Friend: I have not submitted to the outward 
ordinances, I have not attended other places 
of worship, 1 have not used the compliments, 


we are excused from the one in favor of its 
superior, shall we miss of this too? Shall we be 
less baptized with the Holy Ghost than they 
who, because they thought they were doing 
God service in a certain form, faithfully did it 
according to the light they had? If we ne- 



























































































































































































































( pitiuiee dieheniais dacaaniait te aabieiesiies I have not made vocal profession of conversion, glect the baptism of the Holy Spirit because 
. JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor, I have not done any religious talk in my neigh- | our doctrine about it is supposed to take its 
- No. 140 N. SrxreentH Street, Para. borhood, I have not been heard uttering vocal | place, we shall have to account for our dire 
; Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia Po, | prayer, I have not gone into creaturely activity | misrepresentation of that which we were raised 

or been seen in religious labor,’’ and so on. | up to stand for, by something more than the 
» h : . But let us take warning that if what we | blighting of our power which we bewail,—even 
ir. A Doctrine no Release from its Life. have not done is our whole claim to salvation, | by a blasting, and that without remedy. 

The rejection of water-baptism cannot be| we are as the goats separated from the sheep, : se ; ; 
he gloried in as an equivalent for an experience | on that very rate “not.” Those nots that} Wait for Him till you Hear, then Wait on Him. 
™ of the true; neither can abstinence from the| are only another word for shirking the cross, ————— 

AD ceremonial bread and wine be taken as a sign | reluctance to‘enter into grace, unspiritual sloth | _ The elementary lesson is to have communion. 
- that one knows the communion of the Spirit. | mistaken for soundness, or a cover for indif- | +18 of the same importance to hear the Lord’s 

@ 2 ; , ae guidance in speaking to one as to a thousand. 
the There are thousands sunk in carnality who have ference, may not endanger a certain kind of Don’t go without being sent. Many fail here, 
the never touched the outward ordinances, and | respectability, but they will hold us back from | they think they must do something, must go 
ies. thousands who have. Neither circumcision | that true life in which the word ‘‘not” would | and speak to some one and they have desperate 
_ availeth anything, nor uncircumcision; neither | have its true and anointed use. Where all —— Bn. J The poe Sc — rg te 
ray. outward performance, nor nonperformance of} those negations are based on spiritual ex- up <aeaten Se ae ee G od ' ae 
ra carnal symbols, —but a new creature: the very | perience, where they are a product of true} salt may lose its savour. The first question 
| by life of that Spirit which by our embracing and | waiting cn the Lord for right authority, where] is, are we definitely, entirely the Lord’s? I 
= conforming to his living energy transforms us | they voice the restraints of the cross and not | do not mean are we Christians, but are we of 
, al- into a new creation. He is the Baptizer with| of the creature; where they stand as ready |°2¢ mind with Christ? If we come to meet 
rica, ; : : : aad ; eae the Lord we shall meet Him ; do not let us 
io. the river of the water of life. He is the dis-| to fly when the Spirit of Life says ‘‘go,”’ as to come to meet man, or to hear man. He is 
iles, penser of living communion with this quicken- | stay when he witholds his command,—then very jealous. He wants us to be at his orders, 

— ing Spirit. One can partake of carnal emblems | they mean a subjection to the Master and his| and He has to teach us when to sit still. He 
ot a of these, and continue an utter stranger to] word, which is the only Quakerism that is truly | Wil! stop us when we are in a presumed path 

a their power; one can leave the emblems as a} sound. It runs in the way of his command- = yg aig y welqpet eee for 

yund- blank, and still be himself equally a blank to} ments with as much alacrity as one returns baptized soul. Ido not mean hentiondhe 

} not their life. No denial of the carnal can be a/| unto his rest, where in returning and in rest] water. I mean engrafted into Christ, spirit- 

— substitute for the spiritual; but when the spir- | he shall be saved. ual baptism is identification into Christ, bap- 

censh itual life has so endowed us with the reality} Our very profession before Christendom that | tized into Christ’s name. “Ye shall receive 

tions; i d the communion of the Spirit | as ‘‘there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism,”’ the Holy Ghost.’” The office of the Holy Ghost 
nage of the baptism an ere | 8S , re _ ptism, | is not only to comfort and fill you with peace, 
anted as to supersede any emblems of them, then does | so there is one ‘‘water,”’ which He showed in| put to testify of Christ and make you forget 
ia our standing clear of those emblems mean | Revelation, — the ‘‘pure river of water of life, self and see Jesus. When Stephen was filled 
ralian something; it means that substance has taken | clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne | With the Holy Ghost he saw Jesus. You say 
> Aus- the place of shadow, that the experience has|of God and of the Lamb,” even that ‘‘holy | 7°" don’t like waiting. When Moses waited 

- 250,- ; nal , forty days his face shone! At first he said 

» 10,- discharged the symbol. ” Spirit which proceedeth from the Father and he could deliver his people, but he failed mis- 
oune Those stand on the heathen side of Christian | the Son,” —that profession is tantamount to erably. God sent him away to the backside of 

dollars Baptism who flatter themselves that they are} an announcement that we, consenting to re-| the desert for forty years and then he said, “I 

a clear of the outward sacrament, or who con- | main as members under it, are in the experience — — 7 _ - a oe 

gratulate themselves that they have taken it, | of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. cenit, aan = uate ge — . se 
oe —when they yet know nothing of being so} Need we wonder at the signs of a blighting | sneak to everyone? Not unless God bids you. 
lialects baptized into Christ himself as to have put on | where so many unbaptized members throughout | Your words will be useless unless God sends 
pene, @ Christ,—when the form is all that they know | our heritage abide, whose chief presumption] the message. You say you don’t hear God’s 












of baptism or of communion, and equally so 
when the avoidance of the form is all that they 
know of it. 

It is especially painful to find any of our 


voice—Wait to hear it. If I were speaking 
outside and there was a great noise in the 
street you could not hear, but come close and 
you will hear. 

Wait till you do hear, 


of baptism is the testimony that they have not 
been baptized with water? We discard the 
rudimentary way because there has been shown 
to us the more excellent way, But because 
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Anecdotes of Former Friends. 


(Continued from page 406.) 

Richard Jordan was a minister and member 
of Haddonfield Meeting. While travelling on a 
religious visit with a friend, as they rode 
through a piece of woods, they passed a Metho- 
dist Camp Meeting. The Friend said after 
leaving them,“ what a noisy set of people these 
Methodists are. I wonder if they do any good?” 
Richard rode on in silence for sometime, when 
he said, ‘‘We read in the Bible, that in the 
building of the Temple, the sound of neither 
axe nor saw was heard. But it must have been 
a very noisy place in the mountains of Lebanon 
where that wood and stone were cut.’’ 

My grand-mother, Jane Peirce, was an elder 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, as was her 
husband Caleb Peirce, the latter for over 50 
years, dying at the advanced age of 90. They 
were held in great esteem by their friends. 

In the Spring of 1816 J. P. showed much 
uneasiness in regard to the future, putting 
her household effects in order, as though for a 
long journey or death. It was a surprise to 
her husband, as they had a family of children, 
some of them quite small, and she could give 
no reason for her feelings. 

At a Monthly Meeting held in the Sixth 
Month, Sarah Wilson, a minister, laid a concern 
before their friends to visit Baltimore, Virginia, 
and North Carolina Yearly Meetings. Jane 
Peirce believed it to be her duty to accompany 
her, and they were liberated for the service. 

This was the first intimation that such a 
service was required of her, nor did she know 
of the concern of S. W. until she opened it in 
the meeting. 

While on this visit they were much surpr‘sed 
at the appearance of Friends in Virginia and 
North Carolina, especially in the dress of the 
women, they wearing calico with large figures. 
At one of the meetings which they attended a 
woman thus arrayed, with a large sundown tied 
with yellow ribbon under her chin, came in and 
took her seat in the gallery. The man Friend 
who accompanied them looked over the Meeting 
(as he afterward told them) and the query arose 
in his mind, ‘‘Can these dry bones live?” As 
it came and went he was much surprised to see 
the woman with the sundown, untie the ribbon 
take it off and after laying it down, she began 
with, ‘‘Can these dry bones live? Yes, they 
can live, and the same spirit of the living God, 
that breathed into the dry bones in the valley 
of Salt, and made them a living army, can make 
us living witnesses for Christ and His glorious 
Gospel,” and she enlarged on it in a remarkable 
manner. 

While on this visit Jane Peirce formed the 
acquaintance of Mildred Ratcliff, a minister in 
Virginia, which ripened into a friendship, that 
lasted during their lives, and when in Phila- 
delphia she always made her home at my grand- 
father’s. Mildred was one of those old fashioned 
Friends who enjoyed a smoke, a very common 
thing in those days for men and women in the 
south to indulge in. While I can recall but 
three women Friends who smoked, i.e.my grand- 
mother; Elizabeth Pittfield, a minister of North 
Meeting, and Sarah Folwell, yet it was a very 
common practice among men Friends, and I 
can well remember at my father’s who enter- 
tained many Friends during Yearly: Meeting, 
that pipes and tobacco were as regularly fur- 
nished as pies and custards, and after their 
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meals the oldzFriends would go upstairs to 
their smoking-room and indulge in the noxious 
weed for anhour. It would seem very strange 
to us to see good people do it now. On one 
occasion when Mildred Ratcliff was at my 
grandfather’s after dinner grandmother in- 
vited her tosmoke She said ‘‘no, Jane, I have 
given it up.” ‘‘What!’’ said grand-mother, 
“‘given up smoking?’’ ‘‘Yes, Jane, I have 
given up smoking. I had a remarkable dream 
some time ago. I dreamed that. the judgment 
day had come, and a vast multitude stood before 
a man who sat by a large gate with a great 
book in his hand, and as each one’s name was 
called the book was examined and judgment 
passed upon them. When my turn came I went 
up, and to the inquiry for my name, I answered, 
‘Mildred Ratcliff.’ After looking through the 
book, he looked up, and said ‘I find no such 
name in this book.’ I trembled violently and 
said ‘oh! do look again.’ He did so, and after 
going nearly to the end of the book, he said, 
‘I have found it, Mildred Ratcliff, but so be- 
grimed with tobacco smoke that I can scarcely 
make it out.’ In my joy I awoke, but so fright- 
ened that I resolved never to smoke again.’’ 
Her decision did not effect my grandmother, 
who continued the habit till the day of her 
death, which occurred very suddenly on Fifth 
Month 4th, 1846. It was First-day. She was 
at meeting in the morning, and after eating 
her dinner lit her pipe and took her seat on a 
low chair by the large open chimney, as was 
her custom after each meal. After finishing 
her smoke she went to lie down, grandfather 
had preceded her, and said it was not long when 
he heard a groan, he turned and spoke to her, 
but receiving no reply called his daughter, who 
immediately sent for the Doctor; but when he 
came, though only a half square off, life was 
extinct. 

I bave given this account of the death of 
my grandmother, to note a remarkable sermon 
delivered by Sybil Jones, a minister of New 
England Yearly Meeting, on a religious visit 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. At the Select 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Arch Street Meet- 
ing-house the day preceding grandmother’s 
death, she arose with, ‘‘Set thine house in order 
for thou shalt die and not live.’’ She dwelt on 
the uncertainty of life, saying, ‘‘the hand of 
death is in our midst, and su near is the Friend 
to me, that I could lay my hand upon her.’’ 
Grandmother was sitting in the gallery within 
two or three of her. The meeting was brought 
into great solemnity, and the subsequent event 
made it long to be remembered. 

The recording of my grandmother’s death, 
brings to mind the sudden death of her sister, 
Abigail Pyle, which I have heard my dear 
mother relate, she having been named for her. 

An indiscrete second marriage of the father 
of Jane and Abigail Pyle, when they were 
quite young, caused their removal from their 
father’s house. Jane going to live with a 
married sister, and Abigail with another. They 
lived a Jong distance apart, and met only at 
Quarterly Meeting. On one of these occasions, 
Abigail related to her sister Jane a remarkable 
dream she lately had. She said, ‘‘I dreamed 
that I was called to stand before the judge of 
all the earth, who after looking into a book, 
looked up and with a most benign smile said, 
‘I find nothing against thee!’ ”’ 

They returned to their houses, and a few 
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days after, as Jane was coming in from the ° 


garden, where she was gathering something 
for dinner, she was arrested by a feeling of 
great solemnity, attended with language sim- 
ilar to this, ‘‘ Art thou prepared to endure great 
affliction?’’ The solemn feeling accompanying 
was so great, that she involuntarily dropped 
what she had gathered, and going into the 
house, looked at the clock. It was eleven. 
Some hours after a messenger arrived to inform 
them, that Abigail while in the act of drawing 
water from the well, had been struck by the 
handle of the windlass on her temple, and in- 
stantly killed at precisely eleven o’clock. 

Thomas Scattergood was an eminent min- 
ister, belonging to North Meeting, in the early 
part of the last Century. One First-day morn- 
ing he purposed going to Haverford Meeting. 
As he was crossing Market Street bridge he 
felt a stop in his mind, and an intimation that 
it was required of him to return to his own 
meeting. He put it by, crossed the bridge 
turned into the Lancaster Turnpike, and was 
proceeding out it, when the impression to re- 
turn to his own meeting came with increased 
force. He again attempted to put it off, with 
the excuse that his meeting began at 10 o’clock, 
and Haverford at 11, and to go back would 
make him too late. But the intimation to re- 
turn was too strong for him, and turning his 
horse around, he made for his own Meeting. 
Arriving there, he fastened his horse to a post, 
and with saddlebags under his arm went into 
the Meeting-house, and took his seat in the 
gallery. After sitting a short time he arose 
with the words ‘‘What a fool I am, to sit in a 
Quaker Meeting! This is the language of 
some one now present, and to him I bring the 
message; ‘The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.’ He then opened up in a 
remarkable manner the sin of infidelity, clos- 
ing with a loving invitation to ‘‘Come, taste 
and see that the Lord is good.” 

It appears that a man of some prominence 
who lived within a few squares of the ‘‘Old 
Keys Alley Meeting-house,’’ as it was then 
called (being in what is now called New Street, 
between Front and Second Streets, below Vine 
Street, and afterwards removed to the large 
Meeting-house, corner of Sixth and Noble 
Streets) and well known for his infidel views, 
related to his wife at the breakfast table that 
morning a singular dream he had had the night 
before. He said he thought he was walking 
along Second Street, and seeing a concourse 
of people muving along he followed them; they 
turned into Keys Alley, and then to the Quaker 
Meeting House. He went in and after sitting 
sometime in silence, the side door opened and 
a little old man with saddlebags under his arm 
came in, and going up into the raised seats 
took his seat, putting the bags under the seat. 
He soon arose, and preached the most re- 
markable sermon he ever listened to. His 
wife rather ridiculed it, saying it was only a 
dream, and not worth noticing; but seeing it 
had made a great impression upon her husband, 
she advised him to go, saying it will do you no 
harm. It was his practice to take a walk on 
First-day morning; he went as usual and his 
feet were led to Second Street. Seeing the 
Friends going to their Meeting-house he fol- 
lowed, went in ard took his seat, and after sit- 
ting sometime in silence, and no old man appear 
ing with saddle-bags, he said to himself “ what 
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a fool I am, to sit in a Quaker Meeting,’’ The 
words had hardly passed through hie mind, 
when Thos. Scattergood entered as narrated 
above. At the close of the Meeting he came 
to Thomas Scattergood and told him about his 
dream, and how he came to be there. T. S. 
invited him to call at his house, which he did, 
and a friendship sprung up between them, re- 
sulting in the man becoming a humble Chris- 
tian. 
The above incident reminds us of the lines 
of the Poet. 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
(To be continued. ) 





SLUMBERING SAINTS. —A traveling evan- 
gelist has the following to say regarding a 
very common and very careless oversight : 

‘I have a peculiar way of reading papers 
when they fall into my hands. I first ex- 
amined that little piece of paper pasted on 
the Central with letters and figures on it. I 
found that it read thus: ‘J. J. L——, 23d Oct. 
02.’ I looked at it, and turned it about, and 
finally I put my finger near to it. The deacon 
was silent, and the others did not seem to 
take in the situation. I said, mildly, ‘Deacon, 
did you not tell me that there were no slum- 
bering saints in this part of the earth? ‘I 
did, yes, I did; and these other brethren con- 
firm it.’ I then added, ‘Deacon, you are one 
yourself.’ Hethen asked why | said so, and | 
then pointed to his mark on the pauper. He 
was confused, and I was glad of it. Said I, 
‘Do you ever pay your just debts?’ He said 
that he did not owe fifty dollars. I then asked 
him whether the paper had ever been of any 
value to him and his family. He assured me 
that they put a high value upon it. I then 
gently said, ‘It takes money to publish a paper, 
and you have been getting it for more than 
two years, at some one’s expense, for it took 
money to send it to you.’ The others present 
found themselves in the same situation, and 
assured the elder that they were awakened to 
their duty, and would forward the money 
promptly.” 





WE are all sensible what a stately seat it is; 
the heavens adorned with so many glorious lu- 
minaries; and the earth with groves, plains, 
valleys, hills, fountains, ponds, lakes, and riv- 
ers; and variety of fruits and creatures for 
food, pleasure and profit; in short, how noble 
an house He keeps, and the plenty, and variety, 
and excellency of his table; his orders, sea- 
sons, and suitableness of every time and thing. 
But we must be as sensible, or at least ought 
to be, what careless and idle servants we are, 
and how short and disproportionable our be- 
havior is to his bounty and goodness; how long 
He bears, how often He reprieves and forgives 
us; who, notwithstanding our breach of prom- 
ises, and repeated neglects, has not yet been 
provoked to break up house, and send us to 
shift for ourselves. Should not this great 
goodness raise a due sense in us of our undu- 
tifulness, and a resolution to alter our course, 
and mend our manners; that we may be for 
the future more worthy communicants at our 
Master’s good and great table? Especially 
since it is not more certain that we deserve 
his displeasure, than that we shall feel it, if 
we continue to be unprofitable servants. 
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He is not slack as men count slackness, but 
is long suffering. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense 
But trust Him for his grace. 


In the multitude of ignorant prayers this one 
tops them all: “Lord, how long?’’ The heathen 
chief said, “If these things are true, why are 
you so late in coming?’’ How can we prove 
our right to ask, “How long?’’ 

Two things belong to God. He is holy and 
He is hidden. Secret things belong to Him, 
but things revealed belong to us and to our 
children. Go back to the 15th of Genesis. 
Learn to take off our shoes. Thus early did 
He reveal his promise and conceal his reasons. 
Look at the scene: the childless man, the 
vision of God, the banishment of fear, the 
power of the judge, the promise of a good old 
age, the stretch of four hundred years, the 
reason for the long delay, “‘for the iniquity 
of the Amorites is not yet full.”’ Who shall 
measure the speed of God? Who shall dare 
to call Him slow who said, “They shall afflict 
them four hundred years.’’ 

What do you mean by delay? I[f three mil- 
lions of people had to be transferred to-day 
from Egypt to Palestine what would men do? 
They would advertise for contracts to move 
the whole, and impose heavy fines for non-ful- 
filment as to time, speed, etc. But the Lord 
did the whole business, and how did He do it? 
“Forty years long was I grieved with this 
generation and said, It is a people that do err 
in their hearts, for they have not known my 
ways; unto whom | sware they shall not enter 
into my rest.’’ 

Man could make the transfer in forty days, 
for the land was near. The Lord twok forty 
years. Man measures time by the clock, God 
measures ty character. How prodigal of time? 

It is amazing how these accusations of delay 
rise up in the hearts of the good, and stand in 
front of the Most High. Martha and Mary 
said, “‘Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died,’’ and yet in sovereign 
holiness the Master said, “‘I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there.”’ 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, ONT. 





It’s TOO OFTEN THE CASE.—That you spend 
too much time criticizing and too little time 
helping. 

That you content yourself with giving advice 
instead of lending a helping hand. 

That you grumble at the wrongs that abound 
on all sides and fail to make an effort at right- 
ing them. 

That you yearn for reforms without giving 
any assistance to those who are striving ear- 
nestly to bring them about. 

That you waste a lot of time denouncing 
politics as ‘‘dirty business” and neglect to 
take a hand in purifying it.—The Commoner. 





In such controversies, it is but too common 
for some to say, “Both are to blame,’’ to ex- 
cuse their own unconcernedness, which is a 
base neutrality. Others will cry, “They are 
both alike;’’ thereby involving the injured 
with the guilty, to mince the matter for the 
faulty, or cover their own injustice to the 
wronged party. 
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Malpractice in Revival. 

All men have what, for want of a better 
term, may be called the religious instinct. For 
that reason, under favorable circumstances, 
more persons can be touched by persons of 
strong religious conviction. Herein lies the 
hope of saving men. Religion is not something 
foreign to their nature. Men at their best are 
truly religious. A manis true to himself when 
he follows his religious instinct, educates, 
develops and trains it. 

But just because religion is one of the deep- 
est instincts of the human heart, just because 
man’s highest interests are wrapped up in what 
we call his religion, for that reason it is all the 
more important that we should never trifle with 
him here. If anywhere we should deal with a 
man fairly, honestly, sincerely, without de- 
ception, we should do so when we set before 
him the claims of Jesus Christ as his Saviour 
and Lord. 

It is, for instance, a little thing simply to 
touch a man’s religious emotion, to get him 
momentarily to think he wants to be saved, to 
get him to rise in a meeting, to hold up a hand, 
to sign a card, to ask fora prayer. Butif we 
get him to do nothing more, if we do nothing 
more for him than that, we have done him 
little good, and may have done him harm. 
Men are not saved simply because for a moment 
they think they want to be saved. To stir up 
any emotion, and fail to give it permanent 
value by causing it to materialize in an act, to 
stimulate any instinct without giving it real 
practice and satisfaction, is malpractice, which 
results in dulling the instinct and weakening 
the function. For that reason many people, 
having been so frequently revived, without 
being led into a constant religious life and 
practice, are gospel hardened, and are practical 
infidels. 

Religion is a very real, a very practical, and 
at the same time a very serious matter. We 
here deal with facts, no less facts because they 
are spiritual facts. Religion is not without 
law. Men cannot be religious in an easy, hap- 
hazard, magical way. One does not become 
religious by chance. One does not catch re- 
ligion as one does a disease, by contagion. Man 
no more becomes religious without faithful- 
ness than a man becomes educated or cultured 
without any effort on his part. In that sense 
*‘Jesus has not paiditall.” A man cannot get 
**a ticket into heaven.’’ No man can be saved 
except through Christ. That is true. What 
Jesus has done for us is of inestimable value. 
But let us never deceive men by telling them 
that He has bought our salvation and can hand 
it over to us as if it were a kind of commodity. 
Without knowledge of the mind and spirit of 
Jesus, without obedience and loyalty to Him, 
without repentance and a life of faithful ser- 
vice, no man can be saved. 

And we who are Christians owe it to our- 
selves, to our fellow-men, to Christ and the 
truth, to state to those we would convert the 
simple, plain, unconditional demands laid on 
those who would achieve the gift of everlasting 
life held out to those who live according to 
the life and spirit of Jesus. Let no one be 
so foolish as to try to make the way into the 
kingdom of God easy. The way is simple, but 
it is straight and narrow. It is difficult, just 
because it leads to real joy and life eternal. 
—Reformed Church Messenger, 
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A BLESSING OF PAUSE. 
“Therefore will the Lord wait, that He may be gracious 
unto you. . . . Blessed are all they that wait for Him.” 

I have no time to wait, I said, 
My life is full of tasks, 

I grudge a moment from my work 
To give the help one asks; 

My burdened heart and weary brain 
Have scarcely time for prayer, 

I am a servant all day long 
And wanted everywhere. 

Not half is done I ought to do, 
And the time is very late— 

Lord, give Thy blessing while I work, 
And bid me not to wait. 


Through weary days I struggled on, 
But the light was faint for me, 

How could I do the finest work 
With eyes too tired to see? 

I lost my place, mislaid my tools, 
And I lost heart the most : 

Was it worth while to strive, and toil, 
And fail—at such a cost? 

At last I cast my burdens down— 
Lord, do Thy will, I said— 

Then a great peace came over me, 
And I was not afraid. 


My Lord had waited patiently 
Through the long time. And He 

Was kind, and very merciful, 
And gracious unto me. 

I did not even try to work, 
I sought not any quest; 

He laid his hand on heart and head, 
And I was glad to rest; 

For all the rush and haste were gone, 
And I was stilled at length, 

Then, rising, took my work again, 
And a new gift of strength. 

—Marianne Farningham. 


Loyal Obedience. 


One cold night a gatekeeper at a railroad 
station was making every passenger show his 
ticket before passing through to the train, 
which provoked considerable grumbling and 
protesting. Major Whittle, who was on the 
platform, said to him, ‘‘You are a very un- 
popular man to-night.’’ ‘‘I only care to be 
popular with one man,” was the reply, ‘‘and 
that is the superintendent.’’ He might have 
pleased the passengers, disobeyed orders, and 
lost his position. He was too wise for that; 
his business was to please one man— the man 
who hired him, gave him his orders, and re- 
warded him for faithfulness, and who, if the 
occasion for such a course ever arose, could 
discharge him for any act of disobedience, or 
for neglecting the interests of which he was 
an employee. 

And so it happens that the servant of Christ 
is often bound to make himself unpopular. 
There are those who would be glad to have him 
relax the strictness of his rules, and grant to 
himself some indulgence, which his Master 
forbids. But if he tries to be popular with 
the world, he will lose popularity with the 
Lord. He will make friends, but he will lose 
the one Friend who is above all others. He 
will win plaudits, but he will not hear the 
gracious words, ‘‘ Well done!”—The Christian 
Herald. 


It is not enough that a thing be right, if it 
be not fit to be done. If not prudent, though 
just, it is not advisable. He that loses by 
getting, had better lose than get. 


THES FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 407.) 

They also alluded to the importance of strict 
honesty and faithfulness as public officials in 
acting for the whole nation. Their Address 
concluded with the following paragraphs: 

‘There is another subject which we feel it 
best to mention at this time. Great use ap- 
pears to be made of intoxicating drinks in 
Salamanca Are you exerting all your in- 
fluence to discourage it? Do you not have it 
in your power to restrict the number of places 
where it is offered for sale, by refusing to lease 
lots to persons who sell it? We believe your 
influence on this subject is great, and we desire 
that this great evil may be diminished in every 
way that is proper. We hope you will bear 
this subject in mind. Allow us also to say 
that the individual example of persons in your 
position is very great among the Indians, and 


| that a giving way to the use of these drinks by 


the representatives of the people has a strong 
tendency to cause them to be evil spoken of, 
and weakens that character which it is very 
desirable to maintain before the community. 
Many eyes are upon you, both of the white 
people and Indians, and we desire that by look- 
ing unto the Great Spirit, and seeking counsel 
from Him, you may be directed aright in your 
movements, and may be able to act with true 
wisdom under the difficult circumstances in 
which you are placed.’’ 

In 1880, Aaron P. and Eunice Dewees who 
had very acceptably discharged the duties of 
Superintendent and matron for seven years 
felt themselves released from further service. 
In reviewing bis connection with this concern, 
A. P. Dewees remarked that no seven years of 
his life had been spent more to his own satis- 
faction. George W. and Abigail B. Mott of 
Coal Creek, Iowa, were appointed in their place. 
These Friends had previously spent a short time 
in care of the Institution, having left it in 1873. 

In the Twelfth Month of this year a com- 
munication was recieved from one of the 
Friends at the School, stating that an Indian 
woman of middle age who had formerly been 
a scholar there, and afterwards a teacher 
among her people had expressed her desire to 
become a member of our Religious Society: 
having as she said no satisfaction in many of 
the rites and ceremonies used in worship by 
those with whom she was associated, and that 
she had sometimes spoken against them to her 
fellow members, from whom she now felt best 
satisfied to withdraw: and believed it would 
be a great strength to her if she could become 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

After giving this subject careful attention 
the Committee believed it right to represent 
the case to the Yearly Meeting in their Report 
made in 1882, which the same year adopted a 
rule of discipline by which individuals circum- 
stanced as she was could become members of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
This person, Cynthia Gordon, was afterwards 
received a member of that meeting. She was 
for some years a valued helper at Tunesassa, 
after her death in 1898 an account of her life 
and character was published in THE FRIEND, 
vol. Ixxi., page 297. 

In the Report made in 1881 the Committee 
remark: ‘‘The Friends at the Institution are 
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united in the opinion that at present much of 
the labor bestowed upon the girls is lost from 
unsuitable marriages, and the lapsing of many 
of them into their old ways. The present build- 
ings are arranged mainly with a view of ac- 
commodating girls, but three to five boys being 
admitted.’’ Although it did not appear as 
though steps could be taken at that time to 
accomplish this object, it was not lost sight of, 
and the way opened a few years later to carry 
it into effect. It was however concluded to 
endeavor to obtain a Friend who could assist 
in the care of the boys out of school to reside 
with his family in the tenant house near the 
school building, believing that such assistance 
as he could render would materially aid in 
strengthening the hands of the care-takers and 
preparing the way for training a greater num- 
ber of boys in school, and in the proper methods 
of farming. 

In the Report of 1881, it was also stated 
‘‘The Indians are evidently becoming more ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures, and the 
manner in which the recitations have been made 
by the children at the Institution is encour- 
aging, they appearing in good measure to read 
understandingly. Since the visit among them, 
a number of copies of the Bible and Testament, 
and some other religious books, have been sent 
to individuals, and there is an open field for 
useful books to supply with reading those who 
are able to read English works. They also 
observe that the number of those who attend 
places of worship appears to be increasing.’’ 

In the Eighth Month 1878 an important 
meeting of the Six Nations took place to con- 
sider a proposed transfer of the business of 
the Indian Bureau at Washington from the 
Department of the Interior to the War Depart- 
ment. The views of these Indians on this sub- 
ject had been invited by the Government. 
Although this is a matter in which the Society 
of Friends had no part, yet as a matter of 
history and as showing the views upon a sub- 
ject so closely affecting their interests it may 
be well to notice it in this connection. The 
proposed transfer was not made. 

The account is taken from an article pub- 
lished in ‘‘The Chatauqua Farmer,”’’ It states, 
“*The venerable Counsellor Isaac Halftown of 
the Allegheny Reservation was chosen Chair- 
man of the council, John Kennedy acted as in- 
terpreter, and displayed a good deal of good 
sense in the execution of his task. Henry 
Silverheels, native missionary, also acted as 
interpreter, and opened council with prayer. 

‘*In Council all were grave. They seemed to 
feel that a solemn crisis was upon them. They 
seemed to think the proposed change portended 
evil to them. The black asject of the War 
Department cast a deep and melancholy shadow 
upon their souls, and they spoke like men argu- 
ing vital issues. Their speeches were noble 
specimens of oratory. 

*‘The speakers were calm, argumentative, 
pathetic and irresistible. Only one sentiment 
was in them, and that was disapprobation of 
the measure. The strong orators were Shanks, 
Dr. Poodry, of the Tonawandas, and Laforte 
of the Onondagas. A number of young men 
spoke well. In fact we were astonished at the 
ease and facility with which they all could 
command language and the dignity with which 
they could argue in public.” 

The conclusions of this Council were ex- 
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Science and Industry. 

Georgia has held the lead in the production 
of peaches for the Eastern market since 1902, 
and for years to come is likely to be the lead- 
ing peach State in the Union. She has more 
than 7,660,000 trees. 


The size of the Atlantic waves have been 
carefully measured for the Washington Hydro- 
graphic Bureau. In height the waves usually 
average thirty feet, but in rough weather they 
attain from forty to forty-eight feet. 


The Susquehanna River basin is the largest 
and most important drainage area commer- 
cially in the North Atlantic States, although 
it is not the most important as regards water 
power. The headwaters of this river system 
are on the elevated plateau which separates 
the waters that flow southward and eastward 
into the Atlantic streams from those flowing 
northward and westward into the Mississippi, 
St. Lawrence, and Great Lakes. 

In view of the fact that the power resources 
of the Susquehanna River basin, one of the 
largest draining into the Atlantic Ocean, are 
so little developed, the description of water 
powers makes one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the United States Geological Survey's 
free publication on the whole basin of that 
river. 

A medical authority has recently uttered a 
warning against the habit of sitting with one 
knee crossed over the other, says Harper’s 
Weekly. “ This apparently harmless habit, it 
seems, is likely to cause sciatica, lameness, 
chronic numbness, ascending paralysis, cramps, 
varicose veins, and other evils. The reason is 
simple: The back of the knee, it is explained, 
as well as the front of the elbow and wrist, 
the groin and arm-pit, contains nerves and 
blood-vessels which are less adequately pro- 
tected than in other parts of the body. The 
space behind the knee contains two large 
nerves, a large artery, and numerous veins and 
lymphatic glands. It is the pressure on these 
nerves and vessels which is apt to give rise to 
the various troubles against which we are 
warned.”’ 

AN ERRATIC VOLCANO.— On Sixth Month 
16th, 1810, according to the London Standard, 
the Sabrina, a British sloop of war, observed 
smoke arising from the sea near St. Michael’s, 
off the Azores, and made for it, believing that 
a naval engagement was in progress. Her 
crew found, however, that great tongues of 
flame were issuing along with the smoke and 
that they had cleared for action to fight a 
volcano. 

Forty-eight hours later an island made its 
appearance, having risen from a depth of forty 
fathoms in that period, and in another day it 
was fifty-one feet above the surface, with a 
length of about three-quarters of a mile. By 
Seventh Month 4th the Sabrina’s people were 
able to land on this new shore, which was 
then three hundred feet high, with a circum- 
ference of fully a mile, with a stream six 
yards wide running from the centre to the sea. 

They took formal possession of it for the 
king of England, hoisting the union jack on 
its most conspicuous point, but by degrees 
the island sank until about the middle of 
Tenth Month it vanished below the surface, 
with the union jack still on it, like a battle- 
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ship sinking with colors flying after a fatal 
engagement. 


Dr. Virchow, the eminent man of science, 
had been sharply criticising Prince Bismarck, 
who was then chancellor. 

At the end of a particularly severe attack 
Bismarck felt himself personally affronted and 
sent seconds to Virchow with a challenge to 
fight a duel. 

The man of science was found in his labora- 
tory, hard at work at experiments which had 
for their object the discovery of a means of 
destroying trichinae, which were making great 
ravages in Germany. 

“Ah,’’ said the doctor, “a challenge from 
Prince Bismarck, eh! Well, well! As I am 
the challenged party, I suppose I have the 
choice of weapons. Here they are!’’ 

He held up two large sausages, which seemed 
to be exactly alike. 

‘* One of these sausages,”’ he said, “is filled 
with trichinae; it is deadly. The other is per- 
fectly wholesome. Externally they can’t be 
told apart. Let his excellency do me the honor 
to choose whichever of these he wishes and eat 
it, and I will eat the other.’’ 

Though the proposition was as reasonable as 
any dueling proposition could be, Prince Bis- 
marck’s representative refused it. No duel 
was fought, and no one accused Virchow of 
cowardice. 


HistoRY OF SHEEP.—Of all domesticated 
animals the sheep has from time immemorial 
been most closely associated with mankind, 
writes R. Henry Rew in Outing. An erudite 
author sixty years ago, having laboriously col- 
lated an assortment of allusions to sheep made 
by sacred and profane writers, concluded that 
“the history of these animals is so interwoven 
with the history of man that they never existed 
in a wild state at all. Biblical history from 
the time of Abel is full of allusions to the flocks 
which formed the chief possessions to the Jew- 
ish people and their neighbors. The spoils of 
war and the tribute of vassal kings largely 
consisted of sheep. Thus we read that Mesha, 
king of Moab, was a sheep master and ren- 
dered unto the king of Israel a hundred thous- 
and lambs and a hundred thousand rams with 
the wool. Moses after bis victory over the 
Midianites obtained as loot no less than 675,- 
000 sheep, and long before the Christian era 
sheep were cultivated in Western Europe. 

Spain and Italy possessed them from an un- 
known period, although long after Rome was 
founded the inhabitants had not learned to 
shear the fleece, and until the time of -Pliny 
the practice of plucking it from the skin was 
not wholly abandoned, so lopg had the humble 
shepherds of Syria preceded in their knowledge 
of necessary arts the future conquerors of 
their country. 


SCIENCE MAKING APPLES WITHOUT CORES.— 
The American apple is favorably known all the 
world over and plays no mean part in making 
up the total of the year’s exports. Now a 
Western horticultural genius has succeeded in 
producing a coreless apple, and arrangements 
have already been made to propagate it ona 
large scale in the great commercial apple 
orchards of the West. There are now 2,000 
of the trees available for propagation, but it 
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is estimated that in 1906 the growers will be 
able to put 2,500,000 young trees on the mar- 
ket. It is claimed that the tree is hardy and 
suitable for any climate where the old-style 
apple will grow. 

The tree is described as blossomless, the 
only thing resembling a blossom being a small 
cluster of tiny green leaves which grow around 
the newly-formed apple and shelter it. Being 
devoid of blossoms, it is claimed that the fruit 
offers no effective hiding-place in which the 
codlin moth may lay eggs. Moreover, there 
is nothing to fear from frosts. 

The color of the new apple is red, dotted with 
yellow on theskin. As with the seedless orange, 
so with the seedless apple, a slightly hardened 
substance makes its appearance at the navel 
end. But this can be removed by culture. 

Apple. culture is more important even than 
orange culture. In the United States there 
are 200,000,000 apple trees in bearing, from 
which 250,000,000 bushels of fruit are annually 
harvested. In ten years these trees will give a 
yield of 400,000,000 bushels. At the present 
time the apple consumption of the United States 
is eighty pounds per head of the population per 
year. By bushel measure the American apple 
crop is four times greater than the entire wheat 
yield of Great Britain and Ireland. 


LARGEST IRRIGATION WORK IN AMERICA.— 
The greatest irrigation project in America, 
excelled only by one in India and one in Egypt, 
is at Calgary, in the eastern shadow of the 
Canadian Rockies, writes Mark Sullivan in the 
Boston Transcript. I expected to see an army of 
men with shovels, and saw not one shovel. In- 
stead, three colossal steam giants, with mon- 
strous arms which dipped down, took a huge 
bite out of the earth, rose slowly and dropped 
the dirt tooneside. Dipping and biting, these 
three machines advance just above 100 feet a 
day, leaving in their wake a ditch which is the 
size of a small river, sixty feet wide and from 
twelve to twenty feet deep. This ditch begins 
at the river and crawls in a curving course a 
score of miles into the country. 

The biggest irrigation ditch on the continent 
is simplicity itself. There is nothing compli- 
cated about an irrigation plant. It’s just an 
old-fashioned mill-race on a big scale. 
tap the river at a high level, run your ditch 
along that level, with just the slightest drop 
that will make water flow at all. Then from 
the big ditch you run smaller lateral ditches, 
and from these still smaller ones, till every 
few acres has its little rivulet. The ditch at 
Calgary will supply an area of about 150 by 
50 miles, and water nearly 2,000,000 acres— 
more territory than is included in some Eastern 
States. When the work is done—but, what 
irrigation will do for a semi-arid country is an 
old story. And yet, just the elements of it 
may bear re-telling. 

Farming with irrigation is as different from 
the ordinary farming as hothouse yardening is 
from raising wheat. Farming with irrigation 
comes very close to being an operation in 
chemistry. You have your sunlight, you have 
your soil, in fixed quantities and of known 
chemical constituents. You add your water 
in quantities as needed. And if you wish, you 
can put fertilizing elements, salts of potash, 
in your water, and then farming is a matter of 
chemistry indeed. 
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Every Occasion a Great Occasion. 


I know a man whose accomplishments bave 
been the marvel of all who know him, who in 
his boyhood made this resolution: ‘‘Let every 
occasion be a great occasion, for you can not 
tell when fate may be taking your measure for 
a larger place.’’ : 

He was a poor boy, without friends, in a 
strange city, but this motto always stared 
him in the face: ‘‘Make every occasion a great 
occasion.’’ If he was doing an errand, these 
words kept running in his mind: ‘‘I must get 
out of this errand all there is in it. I must 
extract every possibility from it, for some- 
thing higher. Somebody may be watching me, 
and may say to himself: ‘I will keep my eye 
on that boy. I like the way he does things. 
He ia prompt, manly, polite, courteous, oblig- 
ing, accurate. There is the making of a man 
in that boy.’’’ 

If he was at school, he kept thinking: ‘‘I 
must not skip the hard problems, for they may 
rise up in my manhood, and testify against my 
faithfulness as a boy, and may defeat me. I 
must see an opportunity in every lesson to 
cultivate a habit of conquering, a habit of 
thoroughness, faithfulness and accuracy. My 
teacher may be watching me, and when I start 
on my career, the teacher or scholars may tell 
others about my record at school.’’ 

When he attended a meeting at a debating 
society, this motto kept running in his head: 
‘*Make this occasion a great occasion.’’ He had 
read how Lincoln and Vice-President Wilson 
made the debating society a stepping-stone to 
something higher. He said to himself: ‘‘It is 
a great thing to learn to think on my feet, 
and to be able to express myself before an 
audience; and no matter if I am bashful, and 
people do laugh atme. What if I should break 
down—lI get experience which will help me in 
my career.”’ 

So through life, whatever he undertook, and 
wherever he was, this motto was ever prodding 
him on to do his best. If he was ata reception, 
or a dinner, in a parlor, or a guest in a home 
he must make that occasion a marked occasion 
by being as bright as possible, by keeping his 
eyes open and his ears open, and learning 
everything he could and expressing himself at 
every opportunity with ease and elegance. He 
must use the best language possible, otherwise 
he would form slipshod habits, which might 
betray him at some fatal moment when he was 
trying to make a good impression. 

When he traveled, this motto inspired him 
to drink in every bit of knowledge possible, to 
let no object of interest pass, and to permit 
no experience to ge without extracting from 
it everything it had for him. 

The result was, that although his early edu- 
cation was sadly neglected, he became a strong 
and interesting character, broad, widely-read, 
aman of rich experiences and well-rounded 
and complete manhood. —Success. 


A Needed Lesson. 
A boy was sitting on the steps of a house. 










































from him. He called out to him, ‘‘ Come here, 


him a hard rap on the nose. 


boys.”—Boston Budget, 





known to eat 700 grass seeds inaday. Rela- 


as an ordinary lunch basket would be to a full 
grown man. 

A bird’s strength is equally amazing. A 
white-tailed eagle weighing twelve pounds, 
with a wiog-spread of six feet, has been known 
to pounce on a pig weighing forty-two pounds, 
raise it to a height of a hundred feet and fly 
off with it. The bird had covered a distance 
of half a mile before the pig’s owner succeeded 
in shooting the thief. 

Birds can do work far harder than human 
beings. A pair of house martins, when nest- 
ing, will feed their young ones in twenty sec- 
onds—that is, each bird, male and female, 
makes ninety journeys to and fro in an hour, 
or about 1,000aday. It must be remembered 
that on each journey the bird has the added 
work of catching the worm. 

Even so tiny a bird as the wren has been 
counted to make 110 trips to and from its nest 
within 43) minutes; and the prey it carried 
home consisted of larger, heavier, and harder 
to find insects than were caught by the spar- 
rows. Among them were twenty good-sized 
catterpillars, ten grasshoppers, seven *piders, 
eleven worms and more than one fat chrysalis. 





WE should make more haste to right our 
neighbor, than we do to wrong him; and in- 
stead of being vindictive, we should leave him 
to judge of his own satisfaction. 





BE reserved, but not sour; grave, but not 
formal; bold, but not rash; humble, but not 
servile; patient, not insensible; constant, not 
obstinate; cheerful, not light; rather sweet, 
than familiar; familiar, than intimate; and in- 
timate with very few, and upon very good 
grounds, 





Ir thou hast done an injury to another, 
rather own it than defend it. One way thou 
gainest forgiveness; the other, thou doublest 
the wrong and reckoning, 





He had a broom in one hand and a large piece 
of bread and butter in the other. While he 
was eating he saw a poor little dog not far 





poor fellow!’’ Seeing the boy eating he came 
near. The boy held out to him a piece of bread 
and butter. As the dog stretched out his head 
to take it, the boy drew back his hand and hit 






















A man who was looking from a window on 
the other side of the street saw what the boy 
had done. Opening the street door, he called 
out to him to come over, at the same time 
holding a sixpence between his finger and 
thumb. ‘‘ Would you like this?’’ said the 
man. ‘‘ Yes, if you please, sir,’”’ said the 
boy, smiling. Just at that moment he got so 
severe a rap on the knuckles from a cane 
which the man had behind him that he roared 
with pain. ‘* What did you do that for?’’ 
said he, rubbing his hand. ‘“‘I didn’t ask you 
for the sixpence.’’ “What did you hurt that 
dog for just now?’ asked the man. ‘‘He 
didn’t ask you for the bread and butter. As 
you served him, I have served you. Now, re- 
member hereafter, dogs can feel as well as 








STRENGTH OF BirDs.—Birds can eat and 
digest from ten to thirty times as much food 
in proportion to their size as men can. If a 
man could eat as much in proportion to his 
size a8 a sparrow is able to consume, he would 
need a whole sheep for dinner, a couple of 
dozen chickens for breakfast, and six turkeys 
for his evening meal. A tree sparrow has been 


tive to the bird’s size, these seeds were as big 





Items Concerning the Society. 

“By the death of Juseph S. Elkinton,” says the 
British Friend, “ Philadelphia has lost one of its 
best known Friends, and one of its truest hearts. 
His interpretation of Quakerism may have seemed 
to some of us to be narrow, but his whole life was 
full of good deeds, among which his long and faith- 
ful efforts on behalf of the Doukhobors will not be 
forgotten. The funeral was held at Arch Street 
Meeting-house on the 20th ult.” 





At a recent meeting of the College Park Asso- 
ciation of Friends at San Jose, California, an in- 
teresting letter was read from Tong Sing Kow, the 
“ Chinese Quaker,” who was brought up as a boy 
by Wilhelmina Jones, and who is now a Mandarin 
in China. He writes warmly of the teaching among 
Friends which “shaped and modelled the thoughts 
and aspirations” of his life, protests against the 
cruelties inflicted by Russians upon the Chinese, 
and expresses regret that the necessity of provid- 
ing for temporal wants has so far prevented him 
from undertaking mission work among his own 
people. 

The third number of “ The First Publishers of 
Truth” has reached us, edited by Norman Penney 
for the Friends’ Historical Society of London. 
This number includes the original and quaint re- 
citals of the first entrance of Truth as professed 
by Friends in the counties of Norwich, Northamp- 
tonshire, Wellingborough, Northumberland, Oxford- 
shire, Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Westmoreland; and how the first Friends in differ- 
ent places fared in jails and persecutions; and many 
interesting glimpses of the doings and personal 
characteristics of the early messengers of Truth, 
now first published. Price 75 cents per number. 
Obtainable through the American Friend Office, 
No. 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Notes in General. 


It has been estimated that there are in America 
$26,000,000 of people unaffiliated with any church. 


The Non-Christian World has one ordained mis- 
sionary to 183,675 people. The United States has 
one ordained minister to 546 people. 





It is announced that Pope Pius X. will soon issue 
an encyclical letter addressed to all the bishops of 
the world, in which tae conditions of the tillers of 
the soil will be discussed. 

The recent English “mission” in Tibet found 
many beautiful books in the monasteries, with 
covers of rare woods beautifully carved and gilded. 
The books were printed in gold and the pages were 
held in place with golden rings. 





“THe CHuRCH THAT Is IN THY House.”—C. Sil- 
vester Horne, M. A., says: “I am all for the human 
church, the true church of humanity, the family 
church, the home church. The creed of that is 
that a man has a body as well as a soul to be cared 
for.” 





A common order of public worship has been es- 
tablished by the Methodist Church, to be followed 
in all the churches. This new order is made a part 
of the discipline, and will appear in the new 
hymnal. John Wesley followed the order of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 





Francis H. Willard, a native Alaskan missionary, 
has recently died in Sitka. She was regarded as 
the foremost woman of her race, She was rescued 
when ten years of age from heathenism by the first 
missionary sent to Alaska and was sent East to be 
educated. She took up the work of interpreter, 
teacher and missionary, and exerted an influence 
that was a help and blessing to all who knew her, 
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It is reported that there have been more than 
one thousand applicants for the pulpit of Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn since it 
was left by its pastor, David Gregg, the author of 
the noted discourse on “‘ The Quakers as Makers of 
America.” The letters are still coming, not only 
from this country but from Canada, Mexico, Ha- 
waii, England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. The 
salary attached to this pulpit is $10,000. 


The power of the Gospel upon many of the na- 
tives of our island dependencies, who are now 
hearing it for the first time, is being shown by 
their eager attendance at public worship. John 
Willis Baer, who has travelled over Porto Rico, 
declares that more people are to be found in the 
few Protestant churches of the island every Sab- 
bath than in all the Catholic Churches. There 
was but one Protestant church in the island when 
our army left it five years ago. 


The son of a Mohammedan Afghan robber chief 
has left his father’s castle, crossed the frontier, 
and made public profession of faith in Jesus Christ 
at the mission in the bigoted Mohammedan city of 
Peshawar. He has done this at the imminent risk 
of being shot by his angry father, and he is him- 
self still little more than a half-tamed savage, 
liable to lose control of himself when anything 
stirs his wrath. Yet there he is to-day trying 
hard to be humble, gentle, and Christlike. 


The petitions to Rome for the beatification of 
Pope Pius IX are multiplying. The matter is 
pushed by the Abbe Maignen, the one who was so 
active against Americanism. He is bringing three 
or four thousand signatures every week, and is 
now well into his second hundred thousand, mostly 
from France. “So far as we can see,” says the 
Independent, “the chief glory of Pius IX is that he 
secured Infallibility and proclaimed the Syllabus 
of Errors. We are not surprised that the United 
States spends no enthusiasm as yet.” 


The announced appointment of fifty new instruct- 
ors for Princeton University, under the designa- 
tion of “ preceptors,” whose business it shall be to 
come into close personal touch with the students 
individually and in small groups, for the purpose 
of instruction, deserves to be watched with much 
interest. The expense of this added instruction 
must be nearly or quite $100,000, which is the in- 
terest on two millions of endowment. This ought 
greatly to help scholarship and introduces some of 
the excellences of the Oxford coach system. 


The striking feature of the summer religious 
movement thus far is the uniform tendency to get 
out of doors. Tents are being pressed into ser- 
vice. Congregations in half a dozen cities, just 
reporting, are abandoning church buildings alto- 
gether, and are substituting canvas for them. The 
Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia has 
just inaugurated another season out-of-doors, al- 
though it has one of the finest edifices in the whole 
city. In New York, Bishop Potter has planned to 
take a great number of people each First-day from 
the lower East Side to the Cathedral, close on 
Morningside Heights. Here is to be held, not in 
the cathedral crypt, nor yet in the airy synod hall, 
but out of doors, under the trees, a First-day af- 
ternoon religious service. The preacher is to have 
place on the steps, and the people are to have seats 
on the grass. At several summer conference re- 
sorts old forms of auditorium are this year to give 
way to tents. It appears likely to be an out-of- 
door season for religious gatherings of many kinds. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UniteD States.—John Hay, Secretary of State, died 
unexpectedly at his home near Newbury, N. H., on the 
let inst. "The interment takes place ‘at Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FRIEND. 


A proclamation issued by the President in regard to it on 
the 3rd inst. 

Secretary Taft, in a recent address at Yale College, 
commented severely upon the administration of the crim- 
inal laws in this country. He stated: “I grieve for my 
country to say that the administration of the criminal 
law in all the States of the Union (there may be one or 
two exceptions) is a disgrace to our civilization. We are 
now reaching an age when we cannot plead youth, sparse 
civilization, newness of country as a cause for laxity in 
the enforcement of law.” This laxity he attributed mainly 
to our system of trial by jury, in which the feelings of 
jurors are allowed to be influenced to such a degree that 
the guilty are often not punished, and the uncertainty of 
the law incites to the infliction in many cases of lynching. 
He further said: “‘ Every man of affairs who has studied 
the subject at all knows that if men who commit crime 
were promptly arrested and convicted there would be no 
mob for the purpose of lynching. Nothing but a radical 
improvement in our administration of criminal law will 
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revolt quelled. Similar outbreaks at Cronstadt near St. 
Petersburg, and at Libau on the Baltic Sea were sup- 
pressed after several hours of fighting. 

Martial law has been proclaimed in the governments of 
Sebastopol and Nicholaieff, adjoining the government of 
Kherzon, in which is Odessa and Erivan,a government 
of Transcaucasia, where grave disorders have occurred. 

The recent withdrawal of Norway from its union with 
Sweden was under consideration on the 27th ult. by the 
Riksdag at Stockholm, and was finally referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of members of both the Senate and 
House. In commenting upon it Premier Ramstedt said : 
“Sweden has two alternatives—one, that of force and 
the other to reluctantly accept dissolution. Nobody 
openly advocates force, but some persons advocate a 
procedure which would ultimately lead to war. The ob- 
ject of war would be to compel Norway to retrace its 
action, but anger must not blind us to our own inter- 
ests, and our interests are against forcing Norway into 
any kind of a union. A conquered Norway, while of no 


prevent the growth in the number of lynchings in the \ advantage, would forever be a source of danger. Add 


United States that bring the blush of shame to every 
lover of his country.” 

Paul Morton has relinquished his office as Secretary of 
the Navy, and has been succeeded by Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore. 

A despatch from Washington of the 26th ultimo says: 
Assistant Attorney General Milton D. Purdy has been 
placed in charge of the prosecution of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe and other railroads for giving rebates. 
Fourteen railroad companies have been mentioned as 
those against whom actions will be instituted, including 
the Pennsylvania, Michigan Central, and several others 
having connections with Chicago. 

John D. Rockefeller has promised to give ten million 
dollars to the General Education Board for the purpose 
of promoting a higher system of education in the United 
States. 

Governor Hoch, of Kansas, before the State Undertak- 
ers’ Association, lately declared against the display of 
black after a death has taken place, which, he said, is the 
emblem of darkness and despair. He thought that the 
wearing of a large black veil is not the proper sign of 
sorrow for one who thinks that death does not end all 
and there is an immortality beyond the grave. White 
should be used because it is the emblem of sunshine, hope 
justice, light and heaven, and not of darkness of despair. 

A despatch from Watkinsville, Ga., of the 29th ultimo 
says: A mob entered the jail at Watkinsville at 2 o’clock 
this morning and seized nine prisoners, eight of whom 
were shot to death. The ninth escaped only by being 
thought dead by the mob. There were about fifty to 
seventy-five men in the mob. All were heavily masked, 
and no one knows whence they came or to what point 
they returned. One of those killed was a white man, and 
seven were negroes. 

A decision has lately. been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that a tax upon franchises is 
legal. It is said that in New York City an annual income 
of five to six million dollars may be expected from this 
tax on corporations in consequence of this decision. The 
Court says: “ A franchise, though intangible, is none the 
less property and oftentimes property of great value. 
Indeed, growing out of the conditions of modern business, 
a large proportion of valuable property is to be found in 
intangible things like franchises. .. . . To ignore this 
intangible property or to hold that it is not subject to 
taxation at its accepted value is to eliminate from the 
reach of the taxing power a large portion of the wealth 
of the country.” 

Numeroue attempts have been made to introduce woven 
paper fabrics into use for garments, etc. In Saxony nar- 
row strips of paper are spun by a patented process. Cot- 
ton and paper have also been spun together so that the 
paper envelops the cotton. Paper and woolen yarns have 
also been spun together for making heavier and warmer 
cloth. Sufficient cloth for a suit for a laboring man, it 
is stated, can be made at a cost of about $2.50. The 
new material is called xylotin. 

FOREIGN.— Russia and Japan have each named 
peace plenipotentiaries with full powers and others, it is 
stated, are under consideration. Heavy rains in Man- 
churia, rendering roads difficult if not impassable, have 
compelled a cessation of hostilities. Negotiations for an 
armistice, it is now reported, are in progress. 

A mutiny occurred on the Russian battleship Kniaz 
Potemkine in the Blask Sea on the 28th ult., in which the 
captain and some of the officers were murdered. It is 
stated that all the rest of the Black Sea fleet has been 
dismantled at Sebastopol, the Government evidently fear- 
ing a general revolt on all the ships, and preferring to 
abandon the armament rather than leave so powerful a 
weapon in the hands of the rebels. Rioting and violence 
in Odessa followed. Martial law was declared and the 


to this the horrors of war and their enfeebling resulte— 
all arguments against the employment of force. If not 
force, then it is best to assist in the dissolution of the 
union without harsher conditions than the future safety 
of the peninsula demands.” . 

A despatch from Pekin of the 27th ult. says : The ques- 
tion of Chinese exclusion from the United States continues 
chiefly to occupy the attention of the Chinese. The ex- 
tent and depth of the feeling manifested astonishes for- 
eigners, and is regarded as an evidence of the growth of 
a national sentiment of public spirit which five years ago 
would have been inconceivable. The chief obstacle is 
the exclusion of coolies from Hawaii and the Philippines. 
It is urged that there is no conceivable objection to the 
landing of coolies in Hawaii, where they do not compete 
with American labor, while Chinese immigration has long 
been established in the Philippines. These points the 
Chinese regard as essential, but it is thought unlikely 
that they will be conceded by the American Government. 
The Chinese deplore the risking of American good will, 
but claim to have legitimate grievances. In the mean- 
time, the boycott of goods from the United States con- 
tinues, and the anti-American campaign is increasing in 
vigor. The American minister has applied to the Board 
of Foreign Affairs to check the movement, and Viceroy 
Yuan, of Chili province, has issued a proclamation on the 
subject, but its efficacy is considered doubtful. 

The mining town of Guanajuato, situated in a deep 
gorge in the mountainous port of Mexico is reported to 
have been greatly damaged by a recent flood, and that 
several hundred persons have perished. . 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 


Abram Stratton, Phila.; Anna T. Griffith, Pa.; George 
Abbott, N. J., $6 for himself, George Abbott, Jr., and 
Henry A. Lippincott; George P. Stokes, N. J.; David J. 
Brown, G't’n. 

tas Remittances received 


Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts wntil t i 


following week. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila — 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. to 1. P. M. 


Diep, at her home in Winona, Ohio, Fourth Month 7th, 
1905, HANNAH WHINERY, in her eighty-first year. A 
life-long Friend, she was endowed with a kind and cheer- 


ful difposition. Her last illness of two months’ duration 
was bogne with trug.Christian réBignation. Her family 
and friends,have > consoling evidence of a peaceful 
close. , ° ; 

——., at his residence in Colerain, Ohio, Sixth Month 
7th, 1905, Iskazt STEER, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
ag; & member and elder of Short Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing bf Friends. Through a long and usefal life, he bore 
a living testimony to the doctrines and principles of the 
Society, and, being endowed with sound judgment and a 
retentive memory, his value in the councils of the charch, 
as well as in the deciding of matters of importance in the 
community in which he resided, was early recognized. 
He, with remarkable patience through years of almost 
entire helplessness, accom with difficulty of utter- 
ance, maintained his integrity to the end. And as his 
bodily powere weakened, his faith and strength in the 
merits and mercy of his Saviour increased, thus showing 
that he was well grounded in the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and reviving in the hearts of those who heard 
and witnessed the dying testimony, the language, “Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” 








